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AMERICAN TOWERS 

BY MONTGOMERY SCHUYLER 



IT is becoming a question with serious- 
minded architects, whether the church- 
tower, at least the church-tower with a 
spire, in a city, be not an obsolete archi- 
tectural feature. The New Yorker who 
remembers when Trinity spire was the 
landmark of lower Manhattan, "lifting 
its fair height above the purple crowd of 
humbler roofs/' visible and predominant 
from the Jersey hills to the westward, 
from the Brooklyn Heights to the east- 
ward, must have a sense of shame and 
pity as he comes upon it now, close at 
hand, for from close at hand alone can 
he even see it. There it is, surrounded, 
dominated, hustled, and bullied by stark 
overbearing parallelopipeds, huge utili- 
tarian erections looking down upon it, 
bearing tier upon tier of tenants, and 
putting it to shame by their shapeless 



bulks. Just to the northward shoots up, 
twice or so as high as T/inity spire itself, 
the "Singer Tower/' having, to be sure, 
some form and comeliness, but pointing 
even more sharply than the shapeless 
bulks, the moral of the ascendancy of 
Mammon. The church architect may 
very well consider that he does not build 
towers to enforce that moral. He may 
very well consider that line of Words- 
worth's — 

Spires whose * 'silent finger points to heaven" — 

which inspired those remarkable verses 
of Theophile Gautier's, is, for this coun- 
try and this generation, of an exclusively 
rural application. He may very well re- 
nounce the competition in altitude in 
which he is so hopelessly worsted. 
The difference in effect of a monu- 
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mental and a utilitarian tower could 
hardly be fetter illustrated than by a 
comparison of the tower of the Metro- 
politan Life in New York, the tallest in 
the world after the Eiffel, and the tower 
within sight of it, of the Madison Square 
Garden, far from the tallest, but one of 
the most beautiful. The elder and lower 
cannot but be belittled in the compari- 
son, but it cannot be shamed. It seems 
strange that such a thing of beauty 
should come out of such a hybrid as the 
Giralda of Seville, in which a Christian 
crown of the sixteenth century was 
superposed on a Moorish shaft of the 
thirteenth. The Giralda is soon said. 
But in fact, although every feature of the 
original has its counterpart and repro- 
duction in the modern instance, it has 
been the subject of a careful and artistic 
restudy which makes it on the whole and 
in the parts an artistic advance upon that 
original. The diapering of the brick- 
work is an improvement upon the pan- 
elation of the original, at least for the 
reproducer's purpose. The proportions 
are readjusted with greater sensibility 
than that of the original adjustment. In 
particular the transition from shaft to 
spire is so managed and softened as to 
avoid the architectural baselessness of 
the belfry, which is the worst defect in 



the design of the sixteenth century. Fer- 
gusson remarks, justly enough, of the 
Spanish original, that in comparison 
with it the contemporary Campanile of 
Venice looks "lean and bald," and the 
comparison holds good with reference to 
the modern reproduction of the Giralda 
and the modern reproduction and mag- 
nification of the Campanile. Not of 
course that this is the fault of the archi- 
tects of the Metropolitan Life. The 
Campanile supplied for them a motive as 
suitable as the Giralda would have been 
unsuitable for a tower of which every 
cubic foot had to justify itself on com- 
mercial as well as on artistic grounds. 
But the comparison proves, all the same, 
how conducive to monumentality in a 
tower is inutility. 

The church-tower, as a church-tower, 
must be distinguished from the tower of 
the skyscraper by being obviously monu- 
mental. And, in this connection, at any 
rate, monumentality connotes uselessness. 
So it must, by its beauty, be its own ex- 
cuse for being. In this respect the Wash- 
ington Monument is unmistakable and 
exemplary. Through those years in 
which only* the stump of it was visible, 
the design was to the Greeks foolishness. 
The Greeks submitted various schemes 
for improving the design of what they 
derided as a "polylith." Now that it is 
done and in evidence, he would be a bold 
Greek who should offer to change it. 

Happily, in Washington, no utilitarian 
skyscraper is likely to dispute the pre- 
eminence of the crystalline shaft. At the 
National Capital, legislation may well, 
if necessary, be invoked to make that 
probability a certainty. But with more 
exclusively commercial cities the case is 
different. In these no church- tower, no 
monumental tower, is likely to be built 
which in altitude will compete with the 
utilitarian tower of the Singer or the 
Metropolitan, every one of the countless 
stories of which is manifestly habitable, 
or "occupable." The church-tower of 
the future, it seems, must point the con- 
trast of its purpose by renouncing habi- 
tableness for its interior, even more than 
the church-tower of the past. And this 
renunciation has prevailed in the types 
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of the past, in the buttressed tower of 
the Northern Gothic, with its small open- 
ings and deep reveals, open only at its 
crowning belfry stage, open for the 
egress of sound from the bells, but 
closed against the ingress of weather by 
the heavy penthouses of the luffer-boards 
and their swaths of massive shadow; in 
the campanile of the Southern Gothic, 
with the solid parallelopiped of the un- 
buttressed shaft, all open at the top but 
for the shafts upon which, and upon the 
fantastic tracery they bore, was concen- 
trated all the ornament of the erection. 
Many masterpieces there are of either 
type. But in either type the function 
of the tower was the same, to give the 
bells a chance by lifting them far above 
the noises and interruptions of the sur- 
face. The tower was essentially a belfry, 
a campanile. And a similar purpose was 
subserved by the erections of a religion 
which renounced the use of bells as a 
summons to worship, and trusted to the 
human voice: 

There are bells in Moscow, 
While on tower and kiosk, O, 
In Saint Sophia 

The Turkman gets 
And loud in air 
Calls men to prayer 
From the tapering summits 

Of tall minarets. 

The practical function, it must be 
owned, has shrunk to small importance 
in a time when everybody carries a watch 
or can turn to a clock. The tower is a 
monument and must be justified of its 
monumental success or not at all. And 
the monumentality, let us repeat, is all 
the more important to be preserved and 
emphasized now when the church can 
no longer compete with the world in the 
article of altitude. 

Here are two church-towers, designed 
at about the same time and emanating 
from the office of the same firm of archi- 
tects, which very sharply point the con- 
trast between the monumental and the 
utilitarian tower. Each is of a number 
of virtually equal stages. The detail of 
each is designed, let us say or assume, 



with equal skill, for its own purpose 
and its own material, St. Peter's, Bal- 
timore, for rockwork, the Judson Memo- 
rial, New York, for brick and terra 
cotta. St. Peter's has the considerable 
advantage of pyramidizing, or, as they 
say of a ship, of "tumbling home, ,, 
though the camera may very likely ex- 
aggerate this advantage, while the Jud- 
son Memorial is straight sided. Can 
there be any question which of the two 
is the more impressive an object, which 
of the two has the more monumental or 
"memorial" character? Surely not that 
which is called a memorial. The main 
difference, above all the differences of 
detail, is that in the less monumental 
there is an evident intention, as evident 
as in a skyscraper, to "make use" of 
every story for some practical purpose 
to the fullest extent, while in the more 
monumental that purpose is distinctly 
renounced. Plainly, nothing can be 
"done" with that shaft of St. Peter's, un- 
less it be to make it a place of confine- 
ment for dangerous offenders, under the 
"separate and silent system," or possibly 
to employ it as an archive, in which case, 
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evidently, the rummager of its records 
would have to rely upon artificial illu- 
mination. No! The whole structure 
manifestly exists for its own sake, 
and to raise the belfry, the one stage 
which is furnished with big openings 
that will transmit the clangor of the 
bells, and which is for this purpose 
"lifted out of the populous city into 
the midst of sailing birds and silent air." 
The Judson Memorial tower has, in the 
comparison, the air of a pretentious and 
futile little skyscraper. It is quite true 



that it was designed and built before the 
era of skyscrapers, and extremely un- 
likely that its designer would have de- 
signed a tower of that description for 
the kind of environment and competition 
to which it would now be subjected. 

In fact, the environment and compe- 
tition of the utilitarian tower have put 
the designers of monumental or decora- 
tive towers to such a disadvantage, es- 
pecially by the despair of equalling the 
utilitarian erections in altitude, that it 
seems that some other than the histori- 
cal mode must be employed to signalize 
a church or a public building. The 
campanile has outlived its practical use- 
fulness, and its ideal use as well. To be 
sure the church will continue to require 
some crowning and distinguishing feat- 
ure. The cupola has been, in American 
practice, appropriated to secular uses, to 
the signalization of a public building, 
especially of a capitol or a court house. 
But that is no reason why the crowning 
feature of a church should not emulate 
the secular building in having its dis- 
tinguishing feature central, especially as 
in this case, "the devil/' meaning the 
world, has not a very impressive reper- 
tory of "good tunes." Richardson, now a 
full generation ago, and before anybody 
had any premonition of the skyscraper, 
builded better than he knew, when, con- 
sidering the site of Trinity Church in 
Boston, he determined to make the 
crowning feature central and to subor- 
dinate his turrets at the entrance, and 
indeed the entire edifice, to what he de- 
scribed as "the central obelisk of the 
tower." He builded especially well in 
view of a future that he could not fore- 
see, and set an auspicious example. And 
he wisely took for his model, in the tower 
of Salamanca, the central feature or 
"cimborio" which the Spanish architects 
of the middle ages developed into some- 
thing more important and dominant than 
the "lantern" or the "fleche" of the 
Northern Gothic. Here is his own origi- 
nal study for that tower. You will re- 
member that he departed from it rather 
widely in the executed work, first in 
making no account in the sketch of 
the combination of material which gives 
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so much of its charm to the church, 
and, secondly, in designing a roof in 
bands of different colored slate, in- 
stead of the monochromatic covering 
of tiles which the church actually wears, 
and which, a few years later, after 
the manufacture had improved, he could 
have procured of a better color than its 
rather raw orange, unless, indeed, he had 
superceded it by a covering of those cor- 
rugated and varnished Spanish tiles 
which were also soon to become available. 
However all that may be, there can be 



no question of the effectiveness of the 
crowning feature of Trinity, though it is 
not apprehensible from the interior of 
the church, and though it has no other 
"use" than to hold the bells. 

But, in fact, this central crowning 
feature can be put to practical uses, with 
much less impairment of the monumental 
effect than the modification for such 
uses of the detached tower. The Broad- 
way Tabernacle in New York is an in- 
teresting solution of this new problem of 
ecclesiastical architecture in a work so 
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modern that it takes cognizance of the 
steel frame, and actually superposes on 
a Gothic church a five-story office build- 
ing for the use of the church. This super- 
structure houses not only the bells but 
several other parochial requirements, and 
this not only without impairing the dig- 



nity of the structure, but in the course 
of adding to it a highly picturesque and 
effective crowning feature, which cannot 
be belittled or put to shame by the prox- 
imity of any ensuing skyscrapers. These 
examples should suffice to set thoughtful 
architects to thinking. 
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BY BIRGE HARRISON 



IT is beyond question, I think, that the 
greatest achievements of modern art 
lie in the domain of landscape — or at 
least in the field of out-of-door painting 
— for in the larger sense in which this 
statement is made it matters little 
whether the dominant motive of a picture 
is the human figure, cattle, or fields and 
hills, and the boundless sky. Indeed, it 
is this fundamental fact which sets mod- 
ern art apart from the art of the past 
and entitles it to a distinguished position 
in the art annals of the world. 

The most casual survey of a list of the 
truly eminent painters of the nineteenth 
century yields indisputable evidence of 
the truth of this general statement. In 
France we have Millet, Corot, Troyon, 
Jacques j< Rousseau, Cazin, Monet, Sisley, 
Pissarro, Bastien-Lepage, Cottet, Simon, 
and many others; in Scandinavia, Thau- 
low, Tuxen, and Kroyer; in Spain, So- 
rolla; in England, Turner, Crome, and 
Constable, and in America at least a 
dozen living painters whose achievements 
rank as high as those of any of the above- 
mentioned European masters. When the 
work of these Americans is measured 
with the century-long rule by which art 
can alone be truly gauged, it will be 
recognized as an entirely new departure, 
an achievement of which the old masters 
would have been wholly incapable. 

The painters of the Dutch, the Italian, 
and the Spanish Renaissance had become 
so accustomed to the diffused light of the 
studio, with its warm shadows and its 



cool lights, that they were unable to 
appreciate the fact that this order was 
reversed in the open air where the source 
of illumination is the golden sunlight, 
while the shadows receive only a blue 
or violet radiation from the sky itself. It 
was the discovery of this cardinal truth 
by Crome and Constable in England — a 
truly great discovery in its day — which 
made possible the new art movement of 
modern times, in the full flood of which 
we of today have the good fortune to be 
living. 

Now in view of the above-stated facts 
it is rather curious that nowhere in the 
world should any attempt have been 
made to establish a serious and perma- 
nent school of landscape art. Individual 
painters, it is true, have from time to 
time established "classes/' and groups of 
admiring students have sought out the 
painting ground of some well-known 
"master." But while the art-loving pub- 
lic and the connoisseurs have been 
acclaiming the landscape-painters — pay- 
ing as much for a Corot or a Millet as 
for a Rembrandt or a Titian, the artists 
themselves (or at least that portion of 
the guild who have had charge of the 
department of art-instruction) have re- 
mained singularly obtuse — have either 
failed to recognize the trend of the 
modern art-movement, or recognizing it 
have failed to respond to it. Art schools 
the world over adhere to the old tradition ; 
everywhere they are patterned on the 
same old model ; and the result is that art 



